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HUMAN PROPORTION PACKET 





+ 


HUMAN CONSTRUCTION A New Packet 


ht ee Gp MR By Eudora Sellaer 


+ ve St hpcked mall These eight plates put into concrete 
7 form the basic facts about the con- 
struction and proportions of the Hu- 
man Figure. Teachers and students 
of Costume Design will find them 


invaluable. 


They are reprinted from the ScnHoot ArTs 
MaGazinE in the usual Alphabeticon style. 


Printed on cards, size 7 x 10 inches 
Price per set of eight : : : 25 cents 

















Costume Design 


Two Excellent Packets 


By EUDORA SELLNER 


Tnese are full page plates showing the 
costume of the period for both men and 
women, with the correct coloring described 


in the Munsell nomenclature. 


Set one, 8 plates from the Egyptians to 
the 13th Century. 


Set two, 8 plates from the 14th Century 
to the latter half of the 16th Century. 
Printed on cards, size 7 x 10 inches 





Price per set ofeight - - - - - 25 cents 
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THE CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


Carl N+ Werntz: “President 


No- &1 East 
oO Madison St- 


Grp Twenty-eighth March, 
1 Nineteen Hundred Eighteen. 


My dear Mr, Bailey;-- 
Net a bueinese man in 
will have the slightest interest in 


your audience 
what I may 


think on Art or Business or anything elee, unlese 
you tip it off before hand that I have made con- 


siderable money in a business out o 
ever made money before. 


f which nobody 


In fact, Art schools are eupposed to 


be almost too expensive luxuries fo 


I started mine withou 


r millionaires. 


t a cent (figura- 


tively) and now I have to pay War Tax, for I didn't 


have the heart to incorporate “not 


for profit” in 


the way most “Art” organizations camouflage themselves. 


Incidentally, it does 
the modern business ran thinke of A 
with his bueinese, That is, it doe 
one except himself. If he fails to 
that Art can give him in each and e 
his business, from such things ae ¢ 


n't matter what 

rt in connection 
en't matter to any- 
recognize the aid 
very departrent of 
etting more effi- 


ciency from his employees through giving ther artistic 


surroundings, te the relative srall 
an individual design for hie firm's 
then his competitor will. Buyers, 
prefer theese things, can then pase 
lese” establiehment and co over to 
alive enough to welcome assistance 


matters euch as 
wrapring paper, 

ell of whor always 
rapidly by the “arte 
the competitor, 

even thourh it is 


labelled “Art”. "The modern business man" who wasn't 
modern enough may then elip quietly and gracefully 


out of business and turn I. W. W. 


Cordially, 


uO 


ee ee ee eT 


To: 
Henry Turner bailey, Eeq., 
Director of the 

Cleveland School of Art, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Elements of Beauty in Printing 


TUR 


the Cle 


HENRY 
Director of 


Xl. THe ApbsusTmM 


Using the Eye 


N the spring of nineteen-eighteen | 
Was giving a series of lectures on the 
elation of art to modern business, in the 


Hotel, ( 


ind, at five o'clock in the afternoon, to 


illroom of the Statler leve- 
several hundred of the most alert busi- 
ness men of the city. As a snapper, at 
the end of one of my arguments, it oc- 
irred to me to get a statement from my 

end Werntz, President of the Chicago 
\ idem) of Fine Arts, of such a charac- 
er that 1 could photograph it and make 
The Plate 
pposite reproduces the letter he 


me. This document, Plate XX V, seems 


worthy ol a 


ise of it as a lantern slide. 


sent 
oO me to he prominent 
osition in the ScHooL Arts MAGAZINE, 
nd worth reading with the intention of 
have fallen 


remembering, for we upon 


times when Art may quote with assur- 


nee to the modern American business 
man. to the printer, and to the teacher, 
from 


whether grade or special, a line 


Kmerson’s Brahma 
‘They reckon ill who leave me out.” 
Werntz is 


But the letter of President 


eproduced here for another reason, 
! amely , to be observed as an unusual ar- 
ingement of ty pographic elements. 
On the whole it is as pleasing as it Is 


The 


ines, defining the margins and empha- 


riginal. vertical and horizontal 


sizing the heading, the orderly arrange- 


NER BAILEY 


veland School of Art 


ENT OF ATTRACTIONS 


ment of the text, and the freehand 


quality of it all, give such a degree of 
pleasure at first sight, that one is favor- 
ably impressed not only with the lette: 
but with the institution from which it 
comes. 

Let us give attention to some of its 
details: 

What 


the sheet? 


is the most 
The 
stamp in the lower right cornet 


What holds second place In attractive 


attractive spol ol 


eireulal decorative 


power? The signature 

What holds third plac The mono 
gram in orange at the top 

And fourth? The heading. 

Next? The appended superscription. 

And then? The text of the letter it- 
self. 


Continuing our observation, our eyes 
are attracted by the tail of the z, both in 
The 


the signature serves to 


the heading and in the signature 


tail of the z nn 


five additional prominence to the dec- 
directing the eye 
The 


sections of the long vertical and horizon 


stamp, by 
that 


orative 
foreibly in direction. 
tal lines are centers of 
phasized by the curves and by the black 
dots. The dots at the left, being slight 
ly out of place, attract more attentior 
than the others on that 


very account 


and are less pleasing. The curve where 





inter- 


attraction, em- 
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the lower horizontal hops over the mono- 
gram gives added optical pull at that 
point. 

The decorative stamp is preeminent ly 
attractive for several reasons: 1, It is 
unusual in character and in placing; 2, 
It contains a human face; 3, It presents 
a strong contrast in black and white; 4, 
It has large areas of strong color: 5, 
With reference to the vertical line, it is 
off axis; 6, It breaks into a normally 
blank space, and is near a corner; 7, It 
is a fascinating bit of drawing. 

The date has more than normal at- 
tractive power because so near the 
orange horizontal line; and the “EL” 
below at the left vets the eve by its 1so- 
lation. While the two pairs of triple 
dots in orange in the heading are almost 
unique in letterhead composition, thi 
eye Is rather inclined to overlook them, 
because they are so happily related to 
their immediate environment. The left 
hand edge of the text of the letter is an 
attraction because it 1s so straight and 
repeats so perfectly the vertical of th 
orange margin line. The right hand 
edge of the text is also attractive, but 
for quite another reason— it is so ragged! 
The unusually long indentation of th 
paragraph creates a space that catches 


the eve, and the two pairs of rectangular 


spaces in the upper corners of the sheet 
so sharply defined by the orange lines 
draw the eve forcibly to the corners of 
the sheet. 

In short, this document, like every 
other written or printed page, is full of 
attractions. The question Is, are these 
Various attractions so disposed, so ad- 
justed to one another, that they fall into 
an orderly, coherent and pleasing whole? 

By orderly is meant not only horizon- 
tally in lines of type; the vertical ad- 


justment of “units under units and tens 
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under tens”’ as we are taught in written 
arithmetic; proper marginal spaces; and 
balance of effect, but the right emphasis 
in display, so that the item of chief im- 
portance has first place with the casual 
observer, and other items appear In 
order of their importance 

By coherent is meant the holding to- 
gether of all the elements so that the 
composition makes its appeal to the 
trained eye first as a whole. The co- 
herent composition has those qualities 
previously described as Unity and Peace. 

By pleasing is meant satisfactory to 
the informed and sensitive eve \ com- 
position is pleasing when it gives evi- 
dence of having been produced by a 


person of intelligence, taste, and skill 


} 


In other words all the factors in a 
composition, each of which constitutes an 
attraction tol the eve must be so adjust- 
ed that Beauty is the result. ‘“‘ Beauty 
said Plato, “is the splendot of truth.’ 
It appears unannounced,—a surprising 
radiance from an orderly, coherent, and 
pleasing whole. ‘“‘We may teach Order, ’ 
says Doctor Ross, ‘and hope for Beauty. 
Beauty is a supreme example of Order, 
achieved instinctively and recognized in- 
tuitivel 

We are now prepared to come to a 
decision as to the beauty of Plate XXYV. 


Is it an ord rly coh rent and pleasing 


whole? Or, has it an obtrusive spot o1 
two that would better have been sup- 
pressed? 

Let us now endeavor to classify the 
various attractions with which the 
printe! has to deal, the attractions that 
he must learn to adjust if he is to achieve 
excellence in printing. 

I have grouped these attractions on 
Plate XX VI, illustrations and text side 


by side, that they may be easily studied. 
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The student should work out a similar 
sheet of his own, copying when he must 
but substituting original examples where 
he can. 


His next move should be a collection 





of examples, good and bad, upon which 
* he may exercise the eye in determining 
failure of printers in 
properly adjusting attractions. Plate 
X XVII contains four title pages. upon 
- which a beginning may be made. 


$ the success or 


Let us start with the second example, 
n orderly, coherent, and pleasing whole 
is the ideal. Has it 


this title page? 


been achieved in 
Is it orderly? Somewhat, in certain 
particulars. It is bisymmetrical in ar- 
rangement, and fairly well placed within 
In its display, how- 
The seal 


overpowers every other element. It is 


the marginal lines. 


ever, it exemplifies the worst. 


so large, so black, so badly designed and 
drawn, so embarrassed with perplexing 
elements that it throws everything else, 
even the brutally coarse type of the 
title, into the background. The title is 
wrongly emphasized. NEW JERSEY 
STATE TEACHER’S ASSOCIATION 
P is “the party of the first part,’’ and 
‘ should have been given precedence. As 
the title stands the first seven lines are 


ili} 


libustering. Reading them all one is 


none the wiser. The eighth line might 
Police or Mutual Insurance ( ompany, 

I anything else. 

No. While the seal 

akes coherency impossible, it is not the 

Look at the 


Les of type. Suppose one were to read 


Is it coherent? 
ly disrupting element. 


he title with the emphasis they suggest. 
Shouting and whispering alternate! 
No. 


nes of type and no two’of them the 


Is it pleasing? Kleven straight 
ime length except those which are iden- 


cal in wording. Three styles of type 
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where one would have been enough. 


Extremely heavy lines and extremely 


light lines. Meaningless spots, and 
monotonous spacing. 

In short, this title page is badly com- 
shape s, 


posed as to the sizes, spaces, 


values, and angles of the various ele- 
ments, and presents defects in the draw- 
ing of life forms, and uncertainties as to 
the character of at least a half dozen de- 
tails of the seal. 


kinds of attractions, 


In other words eight 
out of the eleven 


enumerated, are here present in mal- 
adjustment. 

Now look at the other examples. All 
of them are better. In the Government 
publication the double rule is weak, the 
seal too full of detail, and the imprint too 
small and too near the lower margin. 
Of the two title pages of publications by 


Houghton Mifflin Company, that at the 


right is almost above criticism. All the 
attractions are well adjusted Possibly 
the seal is a trifle too heavy V, Ol the first 


title a bit too light. 


title 


two lines of the 


The “Touring”’ page has the un- 


fortunate Caslon ciphers and an 8 in 


Sates that looks like w. f The U in 
“Touring ”’ is too condensed to look 
just right with the other letters. Be- 


sides these unfortunate shape attrac- 
are attractions of angle that need 
The 


right, but the angles where the dividing 


tions, 
attention. corner angles are all 
rules meet the inner margin lines should 
They should 


butted in close. as the second rule does 
at the left, or they should all have been 


have been alike. have 


equally detached. As larg and elaborate 


as this seal is it does not subordinate 
the title. 


Ah, it is easy to criticise! And so hard 


“'Touring”’ holds first place. 


to achieve perfection! At best most of us 
can hope only for closer approximation ; 
but even that is worth working for. 
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INCLUDED UNDER THESE ELEVEN HEAD NO MATTER HOW OBSTREPEROUS 
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26.A CLASSIFICATION OF ATTRACTIOS 
WITH WHICH THE PRINTER MUST BE FAMILIAR 


SIZE: ‘ “ ] In spots of similar chage and color the largest has most 
Jo 170r 7 (fo Attraction for the eve~ 
+ om ~0 Oy unless one is out of the 


usual position 
SHAPE F. amil lar or conventional shapes } are less attractive 
than odd and unusual shapes. wa a ow 
£ 7 A na series of sh: apes of one kind 
any shape of another kind 
becomes an attraction 


yPPPpPP?P 
‘The most erratic shape of 


a familiar character has the 
Strongest attractive power. 


VALENLINE + 


SPACE In aseries of units | 
any unoccupied space 
becomes an attraction 
In a block of type the 
blank spaces due to 
short or incomplete 
lines have to be reck- 
onec with as strong 


attractions. a. * A familiar shape in an unu- 
ALUE: In a series any < change inthe value of sual position is irresistible. 
a unit produces an attraction QOODDOsDOODODDDDODOOODOBOD. 


COLOR: BEB SHAMWD Color is more attractive than qray. The more 
DODOOSOOBOO intense the color the more strongly it pulls 
the eye, even when the values of me spots remain the same 


te Foon 





| mon, has less attraction than an 
Oi i _ gee odd angle,a,d. Attractive power 
| | = | increases <oith the number of an- 
ZZ * = 
| | gles. b, - and a. Four right ang 
2 So J as at eand e, and all oblique an- 


qles as at f and i, are strong and dangerous allurements. Any incom- 


plete angle, h, because an exception,is an attraction - 

SEQUENC E induces a movement of eye which makes the r 
smallest element abnormally attractive. Any interruption of Sequerwe 
as illustrated under Shape , Space, Value, and Color, attracts the eye. 


PROXIMITY has to be considered* The eye is tempted ~\ +. 4 


and to spell” boys"+THREE BADB oO Y S read . O K 
UNCERTAINTY: Anything that puzzles the this ’ , a. eo 
mind uncannily attracts the eve.— > down- HE RE 

~—™— ward, 


Lara: Any representation of a living thing, 
espec ially the human figure or any par t of it, always gets the eye. 
DEFECTS of any sort ungle sasantly 2 attract. the eye. ula 


1. 


A right angle, because most com- 











XXVI PRACTI( LLY LL THE DIVERS LEMENTS WITH WHICH THE PRINTER HAS 


BE IT 





MAY 





ALWAYS 
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UNITED STATES BUREA OF Ef ATION 


BULLETIN ™ WHOLE NUMBER 


MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
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IN 1600 
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The School Paper and the Art Club 


MORRIS GREENBERG 


Commercial H 


Pepeersroys IAL is a large school, 
and its students issue a monthly 
paper, The Ledg So thoroughly are 
the editorial and business departments 
organized, that the publication is gener- 
ally in the hands of the subscribers on 
the first school day of every month 
This means a high standard of efficienc) 
and elimination of haphazard methods 
characteristic of some pe riodicals of this 
type The students, too, respond loyal- 


ly Practically everyone subscribes: so 


that the average monthly circulation is 
nearly t SOO cople S. The Leda 


cumulated a comparati 


vely large pront 
during the past ew vea;rs, and thus 
made it possible for the school to pur- 


} 


chase two beautiful mural paintings to 
decorate the auditorium walls. 

This account, however, is not written 
to show the results of efficiency in pub- 
lishing the papel but to tell what may 
be done by teachers in the art depart- 
ment, to help in the pictorial part of it. 
A well-illustrated periodical is popular 
among students \ study of maga- 
zines at any news-stand will reveal th 
importance ol having in attractive 
covel design. When recelving The 
Leda the boys invariably turn the 
pages, getting a general impression of 
the drawings and photographs repro 
duced 

For several vears the designs and 
lustrations were made by one or two ol 
the best students in drawing, who 
volunteered to do the work. This is 


the method still followed in many insti- 


\ 


tutions. The work produced was some- 
times creditable; but little training was 
given to the budding artist in the special 
technique needed for purposes of pic- 
torial reproduction. Then, too, the 
element of uncertainty added to the 
editor’s worries. Sometimes a student 
promised a specific piece of work; but, 
possessing an “artistic temperament,” 
brought in excuses instead, when draw- 


T 
il 


rs were needed Lo! the engraver. 


\gain, lacking in technical ability and 


in power of composition, the art editor 
was sometimes tempted to copy a draw- 
ing from other sources, to modify it in 
one or two particulars, and to attach his 
signature to the result. This method of 
idapting”’ was discovered only after 
publication, or sometimes not at all. 

Several years ago a student of un- 
usual ability did such excellent work, 
that he drew practically everything for 
The Ledge He suddenly left school. 
No one had been trained to follow up the 
standards he established. For a time it 
was impossible to obtain even fair work 
from his successors. This is probably 
the experience 1n other schools, where 
similar methods prevail. 

It was evident that something had to 
be done to insure a constant source of 
good work. ‘To rely on one or two stu- 
dents would invite a repetition of the ex- 
perience alluded to The Commercial 
Art Club was therefore organized. The 
chief aim was to give special students a 
systematic training in drawing and de- 


sign, so as to obtain propel illustrations 
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LEDGER 
FEBRUARY 1915 te son 


leewed Meettiy Bering he Sebeo!t Teer by the Stadenre 
of The Commercial High Sebeet ts, Mew Vert 
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1OOL MAGAZINE COVERS SHOWING FOUR DIFFERENT DESIGNS BY THE STUDENTS OF THE COM- 
CIAL HIGH SCHOOL OF BROOKLYN, NEW YORK rHE COVER DESIGN IS A PROBLEM THAT ASSEM 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF DRAUGHTMANSHIP, LETTERING, AND DESIGN, AND IS A GOOD TEST- 


PROBLEM FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL ART STUDENT 
















































- wetow 


for The Ledger. The members wer f} 


chosen principally from those boys of — k 
the first two vears, who showed more \\ 
than average ability in the subject. It th 
was thought best to begin with younger 1) 


1 


students. hecause the \ would then I 
] 


LAST school 


doing the hest work In the 


year. The end in view was definite | sk 


enough, and after a year of the Club’s _ ins 
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om a& postel advertisement by a well 


nown designer—a reproduction of which 
as hanging on the exhibition wall in 
e room at the time the incident hap- 
ened 


Some of those not engaged in illus- 
ting the story are asked to submit 
\ new draw- 


etches for a cover idea. 


appears with each ISSU¢ NI inv ol 


existence a marked improvement was these are based upon decorative treat- 


} 


noticeable in the pl torial contributio1 ~ ment ot figures showing aitterent pl SES 
to our monthly pape of school activities, such as the student, 
The Club meets weekly. The worl the athlete, ete. Thus, when the bas 


for an issue is planned in advance 


Dall season approaches one ot the players 


I 
Nothing is left to chance For instance is invited to pose before the members. 
if a story is to be illustrated, itisgivento The drawings obtained are used as 
the members. Kach one is asked to Studies tor the cover design \nothe! 
make a sketch composition of the part source for this purpose is the photo 
that appears to him most appropriat: graph. Opinions may differ as to its 
for pictorial treatment These are dis use as a basis for such work. The fact 
cussed and criticized The best two remains, however, that some of our best 
are generally completed l l! Ol I painters and designers are making con- 
wash, and one of these is chosen for stant use of the photograph in connec- 


publication. The advantage ol this t 


W herein, it may 


ion with their wort 


plan is that several students get instru be asked, comes the originality of th 
tion in the elements of illustratior student? It is in thoughtful adapta- 
Then again, the competition is stin tion, in composition, in the proper inter- 
lating and brings out the best results pretation of mass forms, in the simpli- 
The figures in the composition are draw1 fication of details, and in lettering, that 
from life, often more than once, before he justifies his efforts Take the No- 
right results are obtained vember, 1916, cover, for example. There 

While much illustrative material is had been in preceding issues, designs 
provided, the tendency to copy from showing figures at rest, and for the sake 
professional work has disappeared De- ot variety it Was necessary to get some 
cause of added confidence and power re- thing with more action. To draw a 


sulting from continued practice, and} 
because of the ethics involved. Not | 
long ago the members got an excellent 
lesson in this matter. A group of them =f 
were examining the drawings in an ex- 1 
change secondary school periodical (one I 
of the pictures attracted their attention 

because there was something familiar ( 


about it. It was discovered that the \ 


figure in this composition was copied = E 





aver, in the act of running, was im- 


ossible To construct one Was hye vond 


the knowledge of any student There- 


ore, a photog! iph was used and the 
esult designed in a three-tone treat- 
nent 

The question as to whether humorous 
lrawings should appear in our Ledge 
vas decided by the students long ago. 


ven if the cartoon is not the highest 
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y , \ RAR SPAC - SOLDIERS—A FIRING CORP-—-BESS 
e A sy By T. Peters -from pose 

PRIZE POSTER BY HARTWIG JACOBSEN 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND POSTER, 
made by members 
of ART CLUB 
COMMERCIAL HIGH na 
SCHOOL * BROOKLYN By H. JACOBSEN -from pose 

: By L. ZEKowSKI - from pose By A.BLESER 











SCHOOL PAPER ILLUSTRATIONS BY COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS OF BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
4 KNOWLEDGE OF ENGRAVING PROCESSES, THE RESULTS OF VARIOUS ENGRAVINGS UPON DIFFER- 
ENT PAPERS, THE MAKE-UP OF TYPE AND ENGRAVINGS ON THE PRINTED PAGE ARE ALL VALUABLI 
TRAINING, 





ia 


The thing to 
that 


type of art, they enjoy it. 
do is to teach the “funny man” 
good drawing and composition are not 
incompatible with efforts at humor, that 
a cartoon is no excuse for carelessness. 
Figure shows an attempt at obtaining 
pleasing arrangement. 
Most of the Club’s 


devoted to drawing from 


meetings are 
a model. It 
may be readily seen that only by con- 
stant practice can good results be ob- 
Different things are aimed for 
At on 


dents are shown how to draw in outline 


tained. 


at each time. meeting the stu- 


At another, the method of shading with 


a few lines, to express the principal 
masses is discussed. Sometimes the 
studies are made in just two tones. 


Then, too, wash drawing is attempted, 


beginning with a still life study and 


leading to efforts : full figure. 


While copying from other sources is 


discouraged it does not follow that the 


works of painters, illustrators, and de- 
neglected. To. stimulate 


signers are 


the members, many mounted charts of 
Irom 


there 


and photographs 
Whenever 


question as to treatment and 


reproductions 


nature are provided 
IS any 
technique the illustrative material is 
consulted to see how others had solved 
similai probl ms Lf any landscape de- 
tail is desired, th 
looked ove! \ on 


magazines are 


photographs are 
imber ol exchangt 
it hand. These 
tell just how much better other schools 


If ther 


Venerall 


are doing is anything that 


stimulates a student to do his utmost 


it is to see exc llent work drawn by other 
students 


Nor are the act 


fined to Ledger work exclusively. 


club con- 
Pre- 
ceding the baseball and football seasons, 
held. 


} 


Oo make 


ivities ol the 


poster competitions are Two 


isked | colored 


members art 
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the 
work is commenced, the characteristics 


designs for each game. Before 
of posters and color harmony are dis- 


The 


different parts of the building, and, at 


cussed. posters are mounted in 
the end of the term are exhibited, to- 
The athletic 


committee sometimes awards a prize for 


gether with other work. 


the best design. 

The war brought such a demand for 
posters and placards that the normal 
At the pres- 
drawing de- 


activities were suspended. 
ent time the members ar 
signs for a poster at the request of the 
Board of Health 

Not 
standard of 
Ledee 
ulating to class work in general, becaus¢ 


of the 


raised the 
in The 


, its existence has also been stim- 


Club 


appears 


only has the 


work that 


incentive given. A student 


works with the others. If his efforts 
are satisiactory, he is elected to member- 
ship. 

In institutions that publish a period- 
some kind, 


the art club and the 


Wal Ol greater co-operation 


between editorial 
department cannot be urged too strong- 
ly Why make “pretty” sketches week 
after week, and store them in portfolios 
while the school paper suliers Irom the 
publication of poor pictures and designs? 


Let the 


it helps in self-expression; but let it also 


sketching be done by all means 


he show! how this very Work may bye 


appli ad to practical how the 


purpose - 
Dasis tor an 
The 


otten 


sketch may be used as the 


illustration or a design. question 


ol expense in engraving enters 


Of course, there is an additional cost 


but the attractiveness or the pe riodical 


will be so improved DY ra! good covel 


that there is bound to be an in 


aesign 


crease in circulation and advertising 


This will more than pay for the line-cuts 


or half-tones. 
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Despite the fact that the school gives 
training for a commercial career, eleven 
or more of the former members have 
After all, 


happiness in daily routine is a vital fac- 


chosen art as their life work. 


tor in deciding upon one’s future occupa- 
tion. Why, then, should we not give 
gifted students the opportunity to de- 
velop along lines for which they have 
shown marked preferences? This year, 
in co-operation with the School Art 
League, two of the able members re- 
ceived a year’s free tuition at Pratt 
Institute. 

In conclusion it is desired to summaz- 
rize the advantages of an arrangement, 
whereby there is correlation between 
the school paper and the art club. 

1. More interest is attached to mem- 
bership in the art club. 

2. Greater effort results when a 
drawing is made for purposes of repro- 


duction. 











































3. The value of drawing in one of 
many phases of life’s activities is shown. 

4. Students receive advanced in- 
struction not only in sketching, but in 
the essentials of design and illustration. 

5. Younger students are continually 
trained to take up the work of gradu- 
ating members, insuring good pictorial 
work. 

6. Under the stimulus of competi- 
With the 
assignment in the hands of an art editor, 


tion, the best work results. 


this is not the case. 


7. Regular class work is_ helped. 
Good examples of drawing are printed in 
each month’s issue of The Ledger, and 
serve as models for every boy who is 
taking the subject. 

8. The ablest students are stimu- 
lated to choose art as their life protes- 


sion. 
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College Courses in Typography and 
Printed English 


ARNOLD 


HE English language has made 
wonderful strides of development 
since the days of Chaucer and Shakes- 
peare. It has become richer in elo- 
quence and in poetry. It has coined 
many new words and has given birth to 
meanings of the most minute character. 
It has created the finest shadings of in- 
terpretation to the spoken and written 
word, and has made it possible for the 
English-speaking people to transmit 
vastly more of their thoughts and ideas 
to their neighbors. 
3ut with all this progress there has 
been a marked neglect in the study and 
mastery of the technical element—the 
typography of the language; in other 
words, punctuation, compounding, cap- 
italization, orthography, consistency of 
style, and spelling, etc. So little atten- 
tion has been paid to this important part 
of the interpretation of the written or 
printed page, that only a very small per- 
centage of our intelligent community 
has a fair conception of its proper usage. 





LEVITAS 


The great majority of successful writers, 
many of the most prominent editors, 
most printers, and even a great many 
proofreaders, possess no comprehensive 
conception of these very important ele- 
ments of the language. 

The progress of civilization makes it 
necessary for the language to become 
more nearly perfect, to develop into a 
vehicle for the proper transmission of 
thoughts and ideas, and to become grad- 
ually as effective on paper as it has 
become through the human voice; for 
we are able, by a change of voice or tone, 
to give the minutest interpretations to 
our feelings, emotions, and exclamations, 
but we have not yet reached that state 
of perfection in writing or in print. 

As our social and business relations 
and duties become more numerous and 
complex, our language must become 
more flexible for use in speech and in 
writing. 

This condition, and the fact that 
little has been done to remedy it, has 
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the Director of the 
Session of the College of the ¢ ‘ity of New 


actuated Evening 
York, Professor Frederick B. Robinson, 
to introduce courses in proofreading, 
copy-editing, and general typography 
for the benefit of those who are now en- 
gaged in and for those who intend to 
connect themselves with, work requiring 
a thorough technical knowledge of the 
language and its uses in the newspaper 
and the periodical field. 

The practical work of proofreading 
and copy-preparation, the various tech- 
nical phases of typography, so valuable 
to the editorial and advertising worker, 
and the many practical elements con- 
nected with the printing business, which 
are essential to those who are in constant 
touch with the printer, have, until re- 
cently, been acquired at haphazard. No 
concentrated efforts have been made to 
prepare the men and women who were 
entering the journalistic field, or to find 
supplementary training for those who 
were already in the work. 

These courses are given during the 
Kvening Session of the college, because 
it is calculated that this time best meets 
the convenience of most people imter- 
When it is found that a sufficient 
number could be secured for day study 


( sted. 


is the expectation that they will be 
ntroduced in the regular curriculum of 
the college. 

\s at present arranged these courses 
ire designed, first of all, for the college 
tudent who intends to go into journal- 
sm after graduation. He can pursue 
these courses at the same time that he is 
vetting his academic education. Second- 
Tf they are for those men and women 
vho are DnOW engaged In newspapel 
vork, or in some line of work connected 
Thirdly, for 
different 


vith the publishing field, 
people working in entirely 














fields ot endeavol and who Wish to take 
these courses in order to qualify for 
positions in newspaper, Magazine, and 
trade-journal offices 

In order to thoroughly prepare these 
students for the work in question the 
courses are arranged so as to result in 
There 


are two Proofreading and ¢ ‘opy-Editing 


most practical achievements. 


(‘ourses—the theoretical and the practi- 
cal. The first takes up the various sub- 
jects of academic and technical impor- 
tance from the theoretical side It is 


as follows 


I. Printers’ ENGiisn anp Copy-Eprm 

The purpose of this course is to gi 
students a thorough training in the technical 
elements of the lang lnge It is expected t} 
the students will receive as iffier nt kn wie lor 
of the subject for practical purposes in the 
preparation of copy and proofreading within 


the allotted period of four months 

This training would be particularly fitted for 
printers, proofreaders, editorial workers, writer 
and for all those wl ise the language 
technical sense 

The course embraces the various techni« 
elements of the language and their practi il 
application in everyday literature 

The list of topies taken up is as follows 
Technical English 

1. Preparation of Copy 
Punctuation 
3 Marks of Reference and Accents 
4. Capitalization 
5. Division of Words 
i) Abbreviations and Contractions 
7. Compounding 
S. Grammatical Structure 
9. English in Modern Typography) 
10. Orthography 
1] 
12 


Rules of the Geographic Board 
Editorial Proofreading 

This course consists of sixteen lectures, 
and the class meets once a week 

The second course goes Into the prac- 
tical elements of the work. It serves as 
the practical application of the theoreti- 


cal studies of the first part of the cours 
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lessons, 
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enumer- 


ated, the college also has a course In pure 


typography, which consists of the plan- 


ning and layout of all 


graphic forms 
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The Human-Interest Appeal 
Advertising Display 

The Appeal of the Display 
6. Art in Advertising 


be 7. The All-Type Advertisement 
4 8. Type 
3 4) The Illustrated Advertisement 
¥ 0. Illustrations 
; z 1] The Decorative Advertisement 


12. Decorations 

(optics 

The Form 

Getting the Copy Ready 





(} Assembling the Units 

he course consists of sixteen lectures, 
and the class meets once a week. 

In this department of work, the 
college also offers a course of instruction 
which deals mainly with the business 


and financial elements of the printing 





office. This course is called *‘ Estimat- 
ng and Cost-Finding.”’ 

2 While this course has little connection 

with proofs or copy, it has a definite 

place with the general courses of typog- 

essential to those 


raphy—which are 


1 dealing with the printer. 
\{n outline of this course, which is 
3 hereby given, may be of interest. 
Ill. Cost-EsTiMaTING AND ADMINISTRATION 
; lhe purpose of this course is to acquaint the 
tudents with the methods and customs of the 
F lern printing office. Time is devoted to the 
j lyzation of the various departments of the 
: printing shop The various equipments and 
terials used in the printing product—type, 
sses, paper, ink, electrotype, engravings, 
t are thoroughly analyzed and their values 
: rtained 
lhe course goes into the elements of cost and 
to find them The cost of every phase of 
luction and the value of each process is 


4 sidered and estimated 


To those men and women who aspire to be- 
come cost experts, or who are preparing t 
embark in the business of printing, this cours¢ 
would be very useful 
An outline of the various topics of the cours 
follows 
Cost-Finding and Estimating 
l Finding the Cost 
2. Distribution of Burden 
o The Standard Cost-Finding Systen 
j The Estimator’s Job 
5. Cost-Forms 
6 Preparation of an Estimate 
7. Estimating Composition 
8. Platen and Cylinder Press-Work 
9. Electrotyping and Stereotyping 
10. Engraving 


1] Ink 
12 Paper 


3. Estimating Folder 
14 Estimating Booklet 
15 Estimating Catalog 
16. Estimating from Specifications 


17. General Summary 
Studies in Administration 
1. The Composing-Room 
2. The Press-Room 
3. The Proof-Room 
1. The Office 
Lectures by Exp rts 
Field-W ork 
Technical Lectures 
1. The Making of Type 
2. The Making of Pape: 
3. The Making of Ink 
+. Plate-Making 
5. Engraving 
6. Stereotyping and Electrotyping 


7. Lithography, Offset, and Letterpress 

Printing 
8. The Press, Rollers, ete 
9. The History of Printing 


10. The Development of Printing 
The course consists of sixteen lectures 


and the class meets once a week. 
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HOW THE SMALL LETTERS DEVELOPED 
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ROMAN ALPHABET LETTERING HAS A ROMANTIC AND INTERESTING HISTORY WHICH WILL HELP 
KNOWING TEACHER TO MARE LETTERING INSTRUCTION ATTRACTIVI LETTERING CAN BI 
\1TED WITH HISBORY, COSTUME DESIGN, GEOGRAPHY, NUMBERS,. DESIGN COMMERC! 

PRACTICALLY ALE SUBJECTS BY THE ENTHUSIASTI( rEACHE!I 
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PEDRO 


Stanto 


( NE generally thinks of printing 

being produced only by the whirl- 
ing of many wheels and the clanking 
We have 


seen sheets of paper I d into the yawning 


operation Of a printing press. 


interior of an Iron press and have seen it 


1 " 


come out somewhere els beautifully 
printed,—with multiple colors secured 
possibly by a few impressions. ‘True it 
is, that the progress ol modern printing 
has been as a miracle and but few realize 
the almost human machinery that makes 
our books, and the magical engraving 
processes that have conjured onto oul 
printed pages such wealth of tone and 
color. 

Everywhere through the branches of 
the allied crafts that go to make the 
great printing industry, art knowledge is 
needed, is appreciated and is sought for. 
\ knowledge of good line, good form and 
good color, and the principles that 
underlie all vital art is the connecting 
cord that binds all art of the book to- 
gether: and which if absent, leaves the 
book merely an ensemble of spoiled paper 

The book design r must decide a page 
proportion, a type shape and margins, 
book-cover as regards texture and color 
that they may be all in harmony and 
peaceful to the eve. Next comes the 
typesetter who needs discerning judge- 
ment to select title lines, the spaces be- 
tween headings and type, the location 
and size of initials, the style and tone 
value of headings and page numerals, 
one of which ignored, may be the 
blemish of the book 


Then comes the pressman with the 


Printing Without a Press 
J. LEMOS 
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a 


need of knowing color matching, the 


building up of defective tones and 


the equalizing of tone throughout the 
printed sheet, and when his art work 
is completed must be continued by the 
binder of pages in the final assembly and 


in the binding of the book. Thus print- 


ing requires art at every turn, and 
though you may find a printer occa- 
sionally who ignores the need of art, the 
great majority are ever turning to art 
either openly, secretly or unknowingly, 
to secure some way of bettering and 
solving their trade-needs. 

How Important then that the art stu- 
dent, art teacher, and artist grasp the 
opportunity within such close reach and 
bridge the gap that exists between the 
artist and artisan-printer. 

There are many artistic methods of 
producing prints open to the artist and 
becoming more appreciated each year 
with the increase of print exhibitions. 
These processes enable the artist to 
bring by personal individual operation, 
those artistic qualities Into prints that 
have possibly become buried in the years 
of machinery products. For while the 
pressman has become interested in per- 
fecting his mechanical product, he has in 
so doing, eliminated all technique Ol 
evidence of handwork, feeling that all 
such evidences would remain as a record 
of unfinished work. Like many other 
craftsmen he has found that a good 
handstroke left right is difficult, and 
that it is easier to juggle and conceal the 
surface in a meaningless smooth-slicked- 
up finish. 
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VOOD BLOCK PRINTS ARE MOST SUCCESSFUL WHEN THE SUBJECT IS A COMPLETE UNIT IN THE KEY- 
LOCK WOOD BLOCK PRINTS REQUIRE AN ELIMINATION OF THE UNESSENTIAL DETAILS AND A 
GROUPING TOGETHER OF DARK AND LIGHT MASSES 


Schon irts Magazine, October 191 





The master printers in the days when 
book making was young, cut their type 
in a definite form with character in every 
shape, and printed their pages with a 
strength that equals and surpasses all 
pages printed from that time on. The 
secret of all this is that each book was 
largely the individual art expression of 
one man, and the only hope of art con- 
tinuing in the book of today will be that 
with the many individuals and units in- 
volved in the book that they be united 
by the one guide, practical, sensible 
(rt. 

If the artist becomes interested in 
some form of print-making he will find 
that his sympathies for the printing 
craft will be developed and that his 
knowledge of color limitations and de- 
tail possibilities in printing can be ac- 
quired in this as in no other way. 

And print-making may be accom- 
plished without a press or the whirling 
wheels. We find the Japanese making 
beautiful prints in line and color with 
artistic textures without a press—in 
fact—with a surprisingly small group of 
implements. 

While many have admired ther prints 
and then qualities, the method of mak- 
ing these prints has been difficult to find 


Bulletins and many authors hav 


1 


written of the beauties of the prints, the 
historv of their makers, of what the 
paper was made, and what the sym- 
bols in the prints meant, and the differ- 
ence betwer n a Hokusai and Hiroshig 
but thev alwavs leave out the exact 
method of procedure or the main essen 


] 


tial ingredient to making a similar kind 


In this wav for vears | achieved ho 


results on a wild goose chase from One 


point to another | interviewed Japan- 


ese who wert supposed to know and 
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they agreed to every theory | proposed, 
never offering any of their own. If I 
said, ‘ Do they use rice-powder as body 
for their ink,” they replied, “1 think 
so.”’ If I said, “ Don’t you think that 
they use some oil colors, in a dull form,”’ 
they replied, ‘* Yes, ves, | think so,’’ and 
I was left just where | began. Amusing 
but not encouraging. After | returned 
to my personal researches and labora- 
tory work a Japanese student entered 
one day to ask some direction on other 
work and noting my experiments, stated 
that he and his brothers with their 
father used to make prints in Japan and 
offered the next day to show me just 
All of a sudden out of 


a blue sky one Japanese with a cource- 


how it was done. 


ous hour undid the mystery of a score of 
Ssuspic1ous Japanese merchants, and 
told more in a few minutes than dozens 
of incomplete authors. Here then, is 
recorded for the benefit of all who wauld 
enjoy a simple print method,—a method 
easily possible on a small table with 
some changes to conform to American 
materials and beginners’ needs,—the 
whole secret of how to make prints 
without a press. 
MATERIALS: 

Japanese or thin soft papel 

Yellow, Red, Blue, Black Printers’ ink 

Tempera Water Colors 
and Mucilage 


Cardboard 


( rlycerine 


Printers’ Ink Rolle 
Sloyd Knif 
Three-ply veneered wood (one sheet 
Dried corn husks and a little olive oil 
WoRKING INSTRUCTIONS 
Cutting the Blo 
] 


i sharp knife for cutting their blocks 


The Japan Se LISE 


and a plank of cherry wood to cut then 


subjects upon. To the beginner this 


will present difficulties and bar all 
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further progress as you cannot make 
prints without a subject in relief to print 
from. 

lo those who have had experience 1D 

ood carving or cutting blocks for tex- 
tile prints | would suggest the same 
woods that they have been using, par- 
ticularly if the wood is a smooth, close 
grained wood. To others I would sug- 
vest linoleum or the three-ply veneered 
wood. The linoleum produces excellent 
prints and the veneered wood offers an 
easy surface to cut as the cut sections 
can be easily flaked off by inserting the 
knife blade between the plys. There is 
also the advantage of having a wood tex- 
ture in the print that is not securable in 
the linoleum. 

Having decided upon a subject it 
should be carefully planned in complete 
color. The main subject or color cover- 
ing the greatest part of the subject is 
traced and transferred upon the lino- 
leum or wood in a reversed position, so 
as to insure the print appearing in cor- 
rect position. If veneered wood is used 
a knife edge is used for cutting down 
through the first veneer, care being 
taken to cut on the outside of the sub- 
ject. W here parts come close together 
the spaces cut out may be shallow, but 
where large open spaces occur the parts 
should be cut down two plys and even 
through the block where very wide cut 
portions occur. 

Of course parts of a block should not 
be cut so as to break the block subject 
part, as particularly in color blocks this 
would interfere with the colors being 
printed in correct relation to each other. 

After the main or ‘“‘key”’ block is cut 
in impression is made and transferred 
to another block to act as a guide for 
parts of another color. As many trans- 


lers are made as there are to be colors. 















bearing in mind that by superimposing 
two or more colors othe colors can often 
be secured and less cutting be necessary. 
Where parts happen to break away in 
the cutting of the block they can be 
glued Into place again 

Printing. To ink the block a little 
ink Is placed upon a glass and thinned 
with turpentine. The ink roller is then 
used to roll the ink out until it is thin 
and evenly distributed. The roller with 
ink on its surface is then rolled over the 
wood block until it is evenly coated 
To thin color and give it watercolor- 
like qualities common lard may be used 
and if magnesia is stirred well into it 
first it will dull the shine that comes 
with grease. 

White ink or oil paint will give 
opaqueness where needed. Oil paints 
can be used for many colors, particularly 
When the block is 
covered with ink the thin Japanese 


the earthen colors. 


paper is taken and held by opposite 
oblique corners and placed over the 
inked block and down upon the surface. 

The semi-transparency of the paper 
will permit seeing the location. The 
paper back is then rubbed with the 
baren and this is how to make the baren. 
Take a good firm full corn husk leaf and 
moisten it in water. Then cover a small 
section of stiff cardboard with it as 
shown in the illustration. This when 
dry, rubbed over the paper causes the 
ink to become transferred onto the 
paper. The Japanese make their barens 
out of bamboo leaf or bark that appears 
around the new shoots that break 
through the ground. It is almost im- 
possible to secure this bamboo bark in 
America and | have found good Ameri- 
can corn husks an excellent substitute. 
After the first color is completed and 
dried for a few hours, the next color is 
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The subject is left in relief by 





@ culting down one ply with aknife 
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@ The relic£ block 


is then inked with 
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6 Sine cut sections 
slipping, the knife edge 
under the cut sections 


@) The thin Japanes< 
Paper js then dropp© 
Carefully over the 
inked relicf block 











© The baren is then 
uséd to burnish and. 
transfer the ink to 



























Cardboard 
with rounded 
corners 
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Stroke motion PRINTING = gisef dcr cardboard 474, tied to 
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PROCESS SIMPLIFIES THI UBJECT SO THAT A BEGINNER WITH PATIENCI 
GOOD PRINTS 





WOOD BLOCK CUTTING AS EXECUTED BY THE JAPANESE REQUIRES YEARS OF PRACTICI rHE ABOVI 


AND CARE CAN PRODUCI 
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rinted onto it in the same way. A 
ttle sweet oil 
ibbed the 
ork more smoothly. 


occasionally — lightly 


upon baren will make it 

Now this is the method of securing the 
vints with oil paints or printing inks, 

it you may prefer to make it with the 

iter-colors such as the Japanese do, 

d if so this is the method: 

Boil a portion of rice until it is very 
oft. Squeeze the rice through a cloth 
to produce a rice paste. To this paste 
id a little mucilage and a few drops of 
Use this thin 


empera or opaque water-color of what- 


gv veerine. paste to 


er hue is to be used. The tempera 


lor is then brushed on rolled on) 


to the block surface and printed with 


not 


he use of the baren. Experience will 


how right consistency of color and how 


91 
muth to put on. Some find that papel 
alum alum in 


water) and the paper used after it is 


coated with solution 
dried gives the best printing surface. 

Color Register. By this is meant the 
correct location of one color to another 
so that all colors are secured in proper 
positions. The thin paper permits the 


correct location to be found, and the 
first block printed should be that 
that will act best as a guide to the other 


With thick papers 


other methods are used, the most gener- 


one 
colors. 


following 


ally used method being that of having 


blocks all of one size with corner posi- 


tions to which a certain point on the 
paper is always placed. 

The whole process is fascinating and 
once a print-maker you are held captive 
to its charms for the rest of your day S. 








A Japanese Wood-cut 


Printer at Work 
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W* are nearly always sure to asso- 

ciate the word “illumination” 
with a picture of a scribe busily engaged 
producing a magnificent manuscript fo1 
some worthy noble, or of some secluded 
monk in a quiet monastery coloring 
with loving care the pages otf some hand 
lettered Bible or other religious book. 
Which is all as it should be, for certainly 
these artists of times past, and they 
were artists, deserve the greatest ol 
credit for the wonderful examples of the 
illuminator’s art that they have left be- 
hind them. 

That the men who produced thes 
interesting books and manuscripts knew 
a great deal about vood design and wert 
not content to deal with superfluities is 
evidenced by the fact that modern 
printers and type setters, anxious t 
improve, are turning to these old illum:- 
nations for suggestions regarding page 
arrangements and proportions. 

In the days when most books were 
produced by hand, illuminating flour- 
ished. Properly speaking, illumination 
may be defined as the decorating in gold 
or bright colors of either writing o1 
printing. The early scribes used reed 
or quill pens sharpened very much to the 
same point as our modern lettering pens. 
Their lettered words were not confined 
to black or brown but were often inked 
in varied colors such as red, green, and 
blue. 

In its development illumination has 


left three general kinds of work. The 


first, known as Barbaris, was the early 


work in which unusually brill’ent color 


The Art of Illumination 
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effects were produced by coloring initials 
or ornaments. These words and orna- 
ments, however, were not planned with 
the careful idea of good spacing and 
design that came late The second, 
called Filigree, Is a style In which the 
illuminator depended upon the graceful 
use of pen strokes and ornaments for the 
success oO! his page. The colors used 
were soft and more harmonious than the 
Barbaris. The third or Limner’s style, 
is considered the finest kind of illumi- 
nation. In this work the illuminator 
based the success of his work on careful 
drawing and planning of design spots. 
After his page was earefully blocked in 
then he proceeded to work out his 
colored ornamentation and lettering. 
There is nothing that can excel a 
properly worked out illumination as a 
hing of artistic beauty One needs but 
to go through the manuscript section of 
any of our leading museums or art gal- 
leries and look over the beautiful illumi- 
nated books done on parchment Ol 
‘lum, to realize that a master hand 
was needed to work out such pieces of 
art. In most of them the vermilions, 
greens. blues, and violets seem as brtl- 
liant as the day they were first put on 
In others the colors have slightly lost 
their intensity and are blended into a 
soft suffusion. As one stoops to in- 
vestigate closer the many little delicate 
loops and interweaving patterns of gold 
running through the border, one won- 
ders how the artist could have the 
patience to work out hundreds of such 
pages, all equally beautiful and yet all 


different. 
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but he bestired b "as we 
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LLUMINATED LETTERING LETTERING MAY BI 
NTERFERING WITH LEGIBILITY rHt 
‘EMS OF ART, WHICH TODAY EQUAL 


AS ORNAMENTAL AS THE ARTIST WISHES WITHOUT 
OLD MASTERS OF BOOK CONSTRUCTION MADE THEIR PAGES 
AND SURPASS IN VALUE AND ARTISTICNESS, MANY OF THI 
MASTERS PAINTINGS ON CANVAS 


OLD 
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The Conserver of All Arts 


Every school boy and school girl who has arrived at the age of 


reflection ought to know something about the history of the art 


of printing. 


HE history of printing, its begin- 

ning and development, reads like 
a tale in the Arabian Nights. No fairy 
tale or legend surpasses in interesting 
feature the wonderful Aladdin-lamp- 
like changes that occur red in the world’s 
history through the Art of Printing, and 
the best of the story 1s that its features 
are facts that interweave and mingle 
with our every-day life. 

Fortunate is the teacher who realizes 
the importance and correlation of print- 
ing and its allied trades to the arts of 
the school and to all school subjects. 
To those who have not been interested 
in its educational scope which includes 
all the aesthetic and vocational ¢-ements, 
let them but follow the work and 
benefits acquired by those who have 
and such investigation will result in a 
new enthusiasm for printing. 

When the invention of printing came 
the mind of Europe was wholly unpre- 
pared for it. In Paris about 1450-60 
purchasers of manuscripts, the King, 
the Archbishop, and other buyers, found 
to their horrification that their recent 
purchases of Bibles were facsimiles each 
of the other, in size, shape, line, letter, 
blot and dot. The devil—who was sure 
to be accused of all marvels of the ages 
had the credit of publishing this Bible, 
and Faust, the seller, was, of course, 
arrested as his agent. To save his head 
he revealed to the wonderstricken King 
that the only devil in the matter was the 





Horace MANN 


printer’s devil and that he and John 
Gutenberg in the Mentz had produced 
the books with movable type. 

For several centuries Mentz and 
Haarlem have each claimed this magnif- 
icent discovery. Laurentius some- 
times called Coster, Koster) was born 
about 1370 in Haarlem, Holland, and is 
generally accredited with inventing 
printing. Shortly before his death, 
while amusing his brother’s children, by 
carving on the barks of trees, observ- 
ing the marks which the bleeding bark 
made on paper, he was led to the idea of 
carving wooden type for books. 

He died in 1440, having printed 
several small tracts in this manner. 

Gutenberg Senior, one of his work- 
men, learning the process, returned to 
Mentz, imparted his knowledge to John 
Gutenberg, a nephew, an artist ol 
Strasburg. They printed the Bible 
with this new found art in 1455 or 1456, 
which marked a prominent era in 
civilization. Coster therefore merits 
the invention. Gutenberg placed the 
art on a permanent foundation. 

William Caxton acquired the knowl- 
edge on the continent and carried it 
into practice at Westminster, England. 
The year 1477 saw the first book pub- 
lished in England, being as it states on 
the title page, “ Dictes and Sayinges of 
the Philosophers, emprynted by me, 
William Caxton, at Westmestre, the 
yere of our Lord m.c.c.e.Ixxvi.” 
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Printing in America was first intro- 
duced into America at Mexico by the 
Viceroy Mendoza in 1536. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, is entitled to the distinc- 
tion of having the first printing press in 
North 


charge of 


which was under the 
The first 
hook published was Bay Psalm-Book, 
n 1640. 
that the first press in America was made 
Am- 


sterdam who gave toward furnishing of 


America, 
Stephen Daye. 


There are records which show 


possible by “some gentlemen of 
i printing press with letters, forty-nine 
pounds, and something more.”’ 
Jenjamin Franklin stands as Amer- 
ica’s earliest printer of prominence. 
Printing establishments in colonial days 
was a precarious undertaking for the 


simple reason that there was no body of 


> eeeis 
¢2ee0'” 


4 





readers large enough to risk such invest- 
ment. 

Franklin at the age of 
ducted his 


sixteen con- 
New 


England Courant, as his brother having 


brother’s paper, the 


been arrested for printing something 


ill-advised, was released on condition 


that he should no longer print his own 
paper. This experience lasted for sev- 


eral months, after which Benjamin 


Franklin ran away in a sloop to New 
York 


Some of the published works of Frank- 


where he continued printing. 
lin were the Pe nnsylvania Gazette. the 
General Magazine ,andthe Poor Richard’ s 
The Poor Richard's Alma- 


soon outstripped rival almanacs 


Almanacs. 
nacs 
classic 


and became the first American 


however humble its pretensions to 


literary merit. 
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Design in Advertising 


JOHN 


\ } ane sco Polyte 


Mi! ST of us think of Design as some- 
iV thing connected with triangles 
and compasses and historic ornament. 
It is only in the last few years that the 
art world in general is beginning to 
realize the real nature and value of de- 
sign in every-day life. 

Once firmly implanted in our minds 
the basic principles of design can be used 


not only every week, but many times 


every day. True design might be 
stated as meaning “the fitness of 
things.”’ If a rug is out of harmony 


with the room in which it is placed, or a 
young lady's hat does not conform to 
the shape of her face, or a poster 1s sur- 
rounded with a border that wiggles in 
all directions, you can be sure that 
something is wrong with the ‘‘fitness of 
things. ’’ 

And yet when you come right down to 
it, the few rules on which most design is 
based, are not only fairly simple but 
easy to remember. For instance, we 
have the one of Unity. The word prac- 
tically explains itself. All good designs 
whether they be furniture, jewelry, or 
advertisements are sure to contain the 
Unity element. By Unity we mean the 
holding together of the whole design so 


that it appears to the eye as one big unit 


first, then the lesser or subordinate parts 


may make themselves evident later. 
When we find a poster or a newspaper 
advertisement in which the various 
parts all seem to be fighting with each 
other for recognition or seem to have no 
use for each other, we are safe in judging 
it as lacking Unity. 
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One good way of obtaining Unity in a 


poster or ‘“‘ad,’’ is to read over all the 


reading matter and then try to select 
three or four words that will tell the 
whol story. Having selected these 
words try to illustrate them with one 
broad simple design that will express 
that idea. If there are any lesser ideas 
that must be incorporated, keep them 
subordinate. Do not let them detract 
from the one b gidea you wish to express 
This can be done by giving your main 
idea the best location on the page and 
the most attractive color. 

Backgrounds of some neutral tone as 
blue-gray, brown or even solid black are 
a great help In pulling’ posters to- 


\ hor- 


cle ! irround the edge of the poster oO! acd 


gether and giving them Unity. 
also has a ‘holding together”’ effect. 

{ second rule of good design is 
Balance. No careful merchant would 
think of grouping his wares in top heay \ 
or shaky pyramids, yet there are many 
artists who give this uncomfortable sen- 
sation when planning an advertisement 
for this same merchant. There is 
nothing SO disastrous to good ps) cho- 
logical balance as an arrangement that 
contains some section that looks as 
though it was always on the point of 
toppling over or was having a terrible 
time keeping on its feet. No matte 
whether we want them to or not, draw- 
ings and paintings and pages of type all 
talk to us and they tell us many things 
we subconsciously register in our dis- 


positions. 
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ADVERTISING DESIGN 

































































Showing how good Balance 
in the blocking out of areas 
produces good DESIGN in the 
' Booklet'on the right. 
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WORKING DRAWING 

for BookLeT COVER. 
The colors in the original 
added to its general Unity” 
















Al DESIGN containing too 
many curves. The wavy 
border detracts. Also poor 
i. arrangement of Swans. 
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THE PENS WITH THE 
SMOOTHEST GOLD NIBS 
























Al DESIGN planned so as to 
carry the eye from the to 
to the bottom wording with- 


out any confusing effects » 
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Just as a file being scraped on the edge 
of a knife will make most people grit 
their teeth, so some violent combina- 
tions of color make a similar impression 
on our visual senses. If we saw a plate 
perched half off the edge of the dining 
room table, we would not feel satisfied 


] 


until it was put back out of danger, and 


1 


when we see a whole block of lette ring o1 
illustration resting on a weak or ‘‘ wob- 
bly” base we have exactly the same 
sensation registered on our brain. 

While it seems peculiar that it should 
be so, we find thousands of advertise 
ments put out every day that violate 
this simple rule of balance. Balance ts 
a rule that can be studied a great deal 
Some people naturally have a good sens« 
of balance, others seem to need to culti- 
vate lit. One good way to study balance 
Is to begin with the idea of the optical 
center. From experiments advertising 
experts have found that people on being 
given a sheet of paper will always pick 
out as the center of that paper an area 
that is a little above the actual center of 
the papel when measured 

For this reason, the most important 
place in which a line of lettering or illus- 
tration feature can be put is somewhere 


in or near that are: 


{nother idea is that of diagonal 
balance, in which the important features 


are so planned as to balance each other 


diagonally across the sheet. This ar- 
rangement gene rally holds together and 
keeps the design from being too stiff o1 
static 

\n important rule in obtaining bal- 
ances is that called the Greek law of 
ratios or areas. ‘This idea, worked out 
by the Greeks, and followed closely by 
them was responsible for their many 
splendid art productions in both archi- 
tecture and sculpture. It stated that 
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an area was most pleasingly subdivided 
when the line which divided that area 
was placed between one half and two- 
thirds of its total length. This is more 
easily understood when you look at the 
illustration. 

For this reason areas having a relation 
to each other of 3 to 5 or 5 to 7 are much 
more pleasing than those having 2 to 4 
ors toY The same thing may be said 
of the proportions Of a poster o1 adver- 
tisement. If we designed a poste! 2 feet 
wide by 4 feet long we have a poor pro- 
portion because the 2 fits exactly into 
the 4 making a monotonous repetition of 
measurements 

This is also true of borders. Notice 
in the illustration how much more pleas- 
ing the border becomes when the space 
between lines is diffe rent than the width of 
the lines themselves. This is because 
our eyes dislike too much monotony, 
and spaces or areas that are repeated 
equally do not have the pleasing effect 
of those in which there is variation. 

A design principle often used in ad- 
vertising is that of Rhythm. With this 
pring iple can also be combined the one 
known as Radiation. When the various 
parts of an ‘“‘ad”’ seem to be arranged 
so that your eye travels naturally irom 
one feature to another or are all held to 
gether by some structural line that runs 
Irom one part ol the ‘‘ad”’ to another, 
we have the rhythm idea worked out. 
Just as in music, the rhythm helps us to 
keep time and get the ‘“‘swing”’ of the 
selection being played, SO rhythm In 
art keeps an ‘‘ad”’ unified. 

Generally in ads having rhythm the 
line of motion is so arranged that the 
eve is carried from the reading matter to 
the illustration or vice versa. Rhythm 
will always unify an ad without giving 


too many complex curves or intersect- 
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arnation 
a Milk 





An ad. in which rhythm lines 
carry the eye from the hand down to 


the name of the article advertised 








Bretano's 
BonVoyage 
Box 














A design planned with the idea 
of Unity Note how the simple 


massing of values holds it together 




















Showing a poor 

division of space 
because of monot 
onous repeti tion 








Rhythm lines taken from the ad 
on the left showing how the eye 
travels from one part to the others 




























are found 
w =_ 
every where JA better division 


, in which the div iding 
ane 8 +7] q line is between 42 
v 4 and % the total 
—, length of the space 


F hit or miss design in which 
Unity is lost by scattering of parts 4 


foo many unrelated sizes 4 Shapes 









































For Aches and Pays after E npesiire 



































Car Card in which monotony has Same idea, weakened by monolonous 
been avoided in figures lettering and divisions in border, letters and figure 
border by use varied Spacing » composition. The values are also weak 
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Ing lines to the compos tion. 


confuse violent motio 


sometimes 
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in which 


\rtists 


n with 


not too blatant in the way 


ure 


; 
| 


hey appeal to the eve. 


rhythm and the results are generally \ll good ads do not necessarily need 
disastrous. \ contused medley ol to contain all the design leas men- 
sounds or violent rocking in a dizzy tioned, but they are without exceptior 
hammack may give plenty of motion, based on one or more of them. The 
but the after effect is not pleasing. strong point of one ad o1 poster may bye 
Some ads are verv similar in their re- Its unity and in another the way 1n 
sults the \ ittract the eve but they which the idea has been brought out 
neither please nor convince through its rhythm. 
Radiation is a principle very similat When we look at ads or posters that 
to rhvthm. Radiation applied to an delight the eve and actually bring re- 
id or poster should not give it the ap- sults we can feel safe in assuming that 
pearance of being blown in all directions — the originator thereof used his head and 
by an explosion but of growing or ra- planned its structure on common-sens 
| diating from some common source just principles of design. Art may be large 
as branches do from tree or leaves genius and inspiration, but blessed ts 
from a flower stem. Rhythm and ra-_ the artist who knows something about 
diation schemes worked into the strue- the weapons with which he creates his 
ture of an ad are alwavs better if slightly masterplect He is certainly more sure 
! concealed and not too evident on thi of pleasing that cold blooded statisti- 
Surtace Designs are \ s best tha an, the Adve rtising Man 
_— . : ) 
[he Use of Lettering Pens 
M AN Y of our most beautiful modern urtistic results are sure to command at- 
i pages of lettering have been pro- ention 
duced bv the Ise. Ol ettering pens In order to learn to | ( vell One 
These pens are a modern adaptation of | should be willing to put in some time 
’ the reed and quil pens used by the practicing with the pens so as to be able 
. ancient seribes of time pas to swing in free lines without hesitating 
Work done with the lettering pen, | \ good way to do this is to practic 
done properly, has an artist reedom mple curves and scrolls until vou car 
ind beauty impossible to imitate with in corners gracefully with the per 
printer's ay The ve fact of hand \fter acquiring this ability, it is then 
lettering allows for e twists and much easier to focus vour attention on 
flourishes which give the page an in- such things as spacing, letter propo 
dividual characte Miany firms who | tions, et: 
advertise extensive ire glad to pay \bout the easiest pen to first try 1s 
irtists who can ‘etter properly to exe- the one known as the Round Writing 
cute full page advertisements in hand _ pet This pen is so constructed that 
ettering, as they know the unique and = one can move it In any direction without 
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danger of its catching or sputtering ink 
all over the papel It makes a uniform 
and for this 


Archi- 


and 


stroke in any direction 
reason 1s an easy pen to handle 
tects, mechanical draughtsmen 
skilled letterers in all lines find this pen 
very handy 

Another pen which is useful is the one 


Chis 


pen makes a stroke with a square cornet! 


having a square turned up nib 
and is good in obtaining letters of the 
square “*bhloek”’ type. Tur to 1ts con- 
from. the 


\W hile 
little 


struction it must be lifted 


paper for each successive stroke. 


it may seem awkward at first, a 


practice will soon show results worth the 
effort. 
The pen most genera ly used is the 


one marked C tn the illustration some 


of our most beautiful illuminations and 
mottoes of modern times have been pro- 
duced with pens ol this type. They are 


SO constructed that. iT held properly 


they will of themselves automatically 


work out the thin and thick strokes of 
your letters. The pens should be he ld 


in about the same POSITION as IN ord:nar\ 


The Making 


LIL of us are more or less familiar 


with book plates But there are 


not very many who realize that the, 


date back as far as the tenth century 
In fact, researchers have discovered in 
Babvlonia and As- 


the, 


the ruins of ancient 


Svrla small tablets which claim 


serve the purpose of oul book plates ol 
today. 

The original purpose of the book plate 
addition to 


is plain. In serving as a 
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writing with the exception that the ink 
will flow more smoothly if the board on 
which you are working is tipped up at an 
angle of about thirty to forty-five de- 


grees. 


All the pens mentioned come equ 


yn ad with littl brass rountaimn clips \\ hich 
may be slipped on over the particular 
This fountain 1 


pen you are using 


only helps the pen retain more ink, but 
KeeEDS the ink from flowing too rapid 
from the 


pen 


Pag s ot pen lett ring should alwavs 


be first blocked out lightly in pencil 
hefore commencing to letter. This wi 
avoid any tendency to hesitate whicl 
may result in awkward lines. Illum- 
inations and mottoes having large 


initial letters in color and the body of the 


type worked out with the lettering pet 
form an excellent problem for upper- 
grade students 

The more acquainted our young 


artists become with really artistic forms 


ol letters the sooner we will have hooks 
and magazines not only educating to our 


mind but a pleasure to our eves 


of Book Plates 


mark of identification and ownership 
was and still is used as ; worl 
art intended to give pleasure to the be- 


holder 


produced with the hope that the, would 


That the first book plates were 


have the desired effect on anv negligent 


borrowers is evident by quaint savings 
found on old book plates, as 
‘By him who bought me for his own 
I’m lent for reading, leaf by leat 
If honest you'll return the loan, 
vou're a thief.’’ 


If you retain me 
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UDY AND REFINEMENT 


DRAWN BOOK PLATE WILL EVER BI 





rHE MOST HARMONIOUS 


| V " ef) 


\OK-PLATE PROBLEM IS ONE VERY FAMILIAR TO THE STUDENT AND ONE MUCH 
1OK PLATE IS A JOY FOREVER TO THE USER AND IS A PROBLEM WORTHY OF MUCH 
ANY MEDIUM MAY BE USED IN DRAWING BOOK PLATES, BUT THE LINI 
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Another shorter, but as much to the whichit isto be used, then it would be 
point, one which read, “Don’t steal better left out entirely. 
this book, my honest friend, or else the Through the smallness of the space 
gallows may be your end” and in some — into which several ideas must sometimes 
cases even the curse of heaven was called be crowded, the designing of a book 
down, on thought!ess borrowers. plate forms a problem worthy of ow 
Book plates may be generally divided best artists. Diirer, sometimes called 
into two groups, the Heraldie or Ar- the father of book plates, Walter Crane, 
morial type and the Pictorial. Along Edwin Abbey, Beardsley, Goodhue, and 
about the fifteenth to seventeenth cen- French are all men who have turned 
turies the Armorial type was very popu- their talents into this line and achieved 
lar. Such book plates gene rally con- highly artistic results. 
tained shields, crests, helmets, and othe Of late there has been quite a revival 
forms symbolizing the ancestry ol the ot the book plate art and we find them 
family to whom the books be longed. peng produced by the coppel plate and 
Two book plates done in this style and wood cut as well as the photo engraving 


much prized by Americans are those processes. A good book plate is not only 


’ 1 


belonging to (,eorge Washington and | safeguard for hooks gone astray Hut is 


Paul Revere, who himself was an en- a JON to the owner thereof. 


graver ol book plates. In Armorial Many collections of book plates eXIst 


book plates no woman had the right to among those interested in art produc- 


use the crest, helmet, torse or mantling. tions. Sir Augustus Franks of London, 

\t the present time book plates are owned one which numbered over 200,000 
nearly always of the Pictorial type. and many other collections come close 
Such book plates usually picture some to this. The book plates may be 
characteristic taste, ambition, achieve- cept for their association to some dis- 
ment or hobby of the owner. Pictorial tinguished man, for their historic an- 
book plates allow for a freedom of de-  tiquity, or solely for their artistic merit, 
sign which is sometimes abused. If a but the fact remains that the art of 
book plate Is not planned from the making book plates like other good art 
standpoint of pleasing design and appro- will remain with us as long as artists 


priateness to the person and place in continue to wield the pen and brush. 


PRINTING 


SWEEPING INTO ITS GRASP THE ARTS OF THE ARTIST, THE PHOTOGRAPHER, THI 
DESIGNER, THE COLORIST THE PAPERMAKER, THE ENGRAVER AND THE BOOK- 
BINDER, AND LAYING TRIBUTE ON ALL THE OTHER ARTS, IT IS THE ONE ECLECTI¢ 
ART, IT IS PRE-EMINENTLY THE ART OF THE COMMON PEOPLE, THE MOST DIRECT- 
LY INFLUENTIAL IN MOULDING THE THOUGHTS OF THE NATION 

H. T BAILEY 





BOOK PLATES 48 o- PHOTOGRAPHED BOOK PLATES 
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BOOK PLATE PRINTS MADE BY PHOTOGRAPHIC CHARCOAL DRAWING AND MAKING THE PRINTS IN THE 
USUAL WAY ON PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER. THESE BOOK PLATE DESIGNS ARE BASED ON THE INDIVIDUAL 
TASTES OF THE PERSONS FOR WHOM THE BOOK PLATES WERE MADE AND ARE INDICATED IN SOME 
DESIGNS BY SYMBOLS. THE PROBLEM IS EXPLAINED BY MISS HAZEL M. WILLIS ON PAGE IIS. 
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Home Made Printing Outfit 


FRANK 


Mo boys and girls from kinder- 
4 ‘ ‘ Here 


garten age up like to print. 
that will 


It can be made with 


is a homemade outfit stamp 
words or pictures. 
only a few minutes’ work, out of odds and 
ends of material available everywhere. 

The type 1n the outfit we describe is 
made of round rattan reed, commonly 
tor baskets, but other 


used making 


materials of uniform diameter can be 
wire of iron ot} copper, covered or 
al- 


though this latter is hard to keep In 


used 


bare, or even a coarse hard cord, 
shape. 


Saw or whittle five strips of wood 
having a cross section of such proportion 
as shown in the plate. 

Wind the strips with reed that has 
been soaking In warm water a halt hour 
fastened at 


or more. ‘| he ends can be 


the ends of the coil in the manner shown. 
Put the coils away ina dry place and 
start again tomorrow, when the reed, in 
drying will be set in the shape given it. 
Melt 
dish of boiling water. 


in the 


a little beeswax in a tin set In a 


Immerse the coils 
and leave them long 


hot wax 


enough to heat up so that most ot he 
wax will run off. 
couple Ol smooth 


Dip one side Ol 


blocks Into the WAX The | blocks are 


to hold the type \lso dip some of the 
straight reed. 

Cut the coils as shown in the diagram. 
The next 


the 


The largest make capital J’s. 
are used in making m’s, n’s, ete., 
e’s and the last v’s Straight 


next are 


strips should be cut in three sizes—two 


spaces long ror capital I’s, one space for 


M. RICH 


small i, and one-half space for the dot. 


This gives us eight different units, as 


opposite. 


These eight can be combined to make 


small letters of two types—print and 


script as shown on the next page. 


Designs and borders are limitless, and 
a good many very lifelike pictures can 


be struck off. Simply arrange the types 


in whatever form you want to print, 


press the waxed block over them, and 


you have a serviceable stamp. If for 


any reason the ty pes do not stick as well 


as they should, rub the wax surface of 


two blocks briskly together. 


Doubtless a variety of ways to use 


such an outfit will suggest themselves. 
The toy store seems to furnish a fruitful 
first, after- 

home. The 
billheads, ete. 


(‘ois will adhere to the waxed blocks, 


occupation, 1n school and 


ward independently at 
types print good signs, 

and can be used to print toy money on 
cardboard, which should be dampened 
enough to make it soft, so that a deep 


impression can be made. By cutting up 


a bit of lace to make a bordet sufficiently 
elaborate, one can print something that 


will pass very well for greenbacks. 


Aside from the elements of spelling, 


manual training, ete., involved, there is 
the habit of finding home occupations of 
an educational nature out of materials 
that cost little or nothing to obtain, and 
using them in the place of the elaborate, 
machine made products that 


little in 


expensive, 


develop very the wav of in- 


genuity or initiative. 
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The “Figure Eight” Alphabet and Numerals 


tri D 


bow making of letters and numerals 

has ever been a difficult problem 
[ol children of grade-school age. Accu- 
racy and neatness of form are essential 
if the teaching of lettering is to be a 
success. To attempt, in the grade 
schools, the making of curved letters, of 
even the simplest form, is, seemingly, 
asking too much of the child. 

In trving to work out a satisfactory 
type ol straight-line letters for the work 
in our schools, I found that most of the 
letters of the alphabet and the numerals 
could be made (using ‘Squared Paper” 
with the ground form as a basis. 

DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING THE 

ALPHABET AND NUMERALS 

The heading * Figure Eight’’ is made 
on one-fourth inch squared paper; the 
line ‘Letters and Numbers” on one- 
eighth inch squared paper, and the rest 
of the sheet on one-half inch squared 
paper. Twenty-six of the letters of the 
alphabet can be made from the *‘ ground 
form”’ of the figure eight. 

The first form given is the ground 
form 4, upon which the greater part of 
the letters and numerals are based. If 
the letters and numerals are to be cut, 
36 oblongs each four squares in width by 
SIX Squares in length are necessary. 
From twenty-iour of these oblongs, cut 
twenty-Ioul of the ground forms.  Fol- 
lowing carefully the printed sheet, cut 
the letters and numerals as far as the 
form following figure **7.”’ 

Since the letter “Q” has a tail, -it 
would be impossible, without folding, to 


cut it from an oblong of the same size as 


CLEO 


LYTLE 
Ka V 


those used for the other forms. The 
form following the figure ‘*7”’ shows the 
completed “Q” cut ready for folding 
Fold the oblong through the center, 
vertically. Starting one row of squares 
below the top of the oblong, cut in one 
and one-half squares. From this point, 
cut down four squares, parallel to the 
outer edge of the oblong. This leaves 
one row of squares at the bottom un- 
cut. Starting from the point last cut, 
cutinone square toward the closed edge. 
From this point, cut four squares 
parallel to the closed edge. This takes 
out two pieces one and one-half squares 
Dy tour squares. Unfold the oblong. 
This gives a form like an “O,” with a 
strip one square wide in the center. Fold 
strip back, leaving one square up to form 
the tail, one square on the inside of the 
letter and one square below the letter. 

The “naught’’ is not given. It has 
the same form as the letter ““O.”’ 

The letters M, N, W, X, Y may, a8 1s 
indicated by the dotted lines on the 
sheet, be built upon the ground form of 
the letter ““X,”’ if the letters are to be 
drawn instead of cut. This will give a 
more nearly uniform slant to the letters. 

The letters N, T, V, and Z and the 
figure 4 have to be cut according to thei 
own individual forms. 

While the alphabet was designed 
originally for use in the primary grades, 
it has been successfully used in. all 
grades. In the upper grades posters, 
mottoes, car cards and similar problems 


have been worked out. 
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One of the most interesting problems 
in which the alphabet has been used is 
the monthly calendar, which is made in 
grades | to IV, inclusive. 

DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING THE 

CALENDAR 


For letters, use oblongs 115” x 2” 


6 squares x 8 squares) and, for numer- 


als, use oblongs 1’ x 119” (4 squares x 
6 squares. The letters are made on the 
same plan as those of the chart, with 


this difference—in cutting the ground 
form, the upper opening is 2 squares 
deep and the lower 3 squares deep, while 
in the ground form given on the chart, 
the upper opening is 1 square deep and 
the lower 2 squares deep. 

The calendar mount is 224” x 28” 


a 


with margins 134” at sides, 244” at top 


and 314” at bottom. 

From top margin line, measure down 
2” and draw line parallel to top line. 
The space between these lines is to con- 
tain the letters that form the name of 
the month. Three-quarters of an inch 
below line last drawn, draw a horizontal 
line. The space between the last two 
name of the 
1919. 


and one-half inches below last line, draw 


lines is to separate the 


month from the numerals One 
a line. This space is for the numerals 
1919. 


low last line, draw another line. 


One and one-quarter inches be- 
This 
leaves a 114” space below the numerals 
1919. 


another. 


Two inches below last line, draw 
This space is to contain let- 
ters of names of days of week, 8, M, T, 
ae ot 
draw another, leaving a 2” 
letters of 
numerals for days of month. 


F,S. Two inches below last line 


space be- 


tween days of week and 


From line 
last drawn, measure 


down 116” and 


draw a line. This space is to contain 
the first line of numerals for days of 
month. One and one-quarter inches be- 


low last line, draw another, leaving a 
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cg Goes 
Ig19 


aM TWF So 
laa 


45 6 14 9410 
Mlcld 41516 17 
1B IScOcl cocde4 
coche 1cbed dod! 


|! gs space between the first and second 


lines of numerals. The same plan of 
spacing is to be followed for the remain 
der of the numerals for the days of the 
that is, a 116” 


line of numerals, with a 144” 


month; space for eacl 
space be 
tween the rows of numerals. The num 
ber of spaces drawn will vary, according 
to the number of days in the month and 
the day of the week on which the mont! 
begins. 

The space between the side margins is 
the first 


until the 


to be divided into 13 spaces; 
214”, the second, 1”, ete., 


space is filled. This makes 7 spaces 


each 214” wide, to contain the numerals, 
and 6 spaces, each ! 3” wide, between th 
rows of numerals. 

Draw all guide lines before pasting 
letters and numerals. Apply paste to 


letters and numerals to be mounted 
rather than to the mount. 


The 


black, grey or brown paper or paper of 


calendar may be mounted on 


any color dark in value. In schools 
having black squared paper, the letters 
and numerals may be made from this and 


mounted on colored or on white paper. 
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A square 


LETTERING 42 1S WINDOW ALPHABET 
of 
paper 


and 

opened. 

like this 
is folded 


The alphabet has been made from this form) 


and. 
cut” 























|\ABCDE 
JFGHIJH 
iILmMnoPrp 
iORSTU 
|UWLSHe 
(tess 
|e 1830 


'D OTHERS FROM A WINDOW FORM. THE ABOVE SHOWS A SIMPLIFIED ALPHABET COMPLETE FROM 
WINDOW FORM. USED BY COURTESY OF THE PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING CO., MOUNTAIN VIEW, 
CAL., FROM THE FORTHCOMING BOOK “‘ APPLIED ART.” 
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STICK PRINTING THE EARLIEST SCHOOL PROBLEM CREATING A KNOWLEDGE OF PRINTING IMPRES- 
SION AND METHODS IS THAT OF STICK PRINTING. SIMPLE DESIGNS MADE ON THE END OF A PENCII 
CAN GIVE UNLIMITED POSSIBILITIES AND THE KIND OF FUN THAT IS WORTH WHILE FOR LITTLE FOLK: 
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Come fo 
my parly 
on 


Halloween 
tor 3 
jolly Yirne 
wv 








PROGRAM 


by 


ASER PRINTS-——THIS METHOD OF MAKING PRINTS IS ONE 


PERMITTING MORE RANGE THAN THI 
TICK PRINTING AND LESS DIFFICULT THAN THE BLOCK 


PRINTING. FOR DECORATING HOLIDAY 
p 


JECTS AND MAKING SIMPLE ALL-OVER DESIGNS OR BORDERS IT IS A FINE METHOD OF JOY-WORK. 
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| “the Point 


CHILDREN AND THE ART OF PRINTING 




















Printing undoubtedly is one of mankind’s greatest benefits, but few realize that children were 
responsible for this art which lifted the world from the dark ages. When Coster responded to his 
nephews’ request for entertainment by cutting their names in a tree, that act developed in his 
mind the idea of movable type and gave birth to an art and industry second to none in the world’s 
history. 

To those teachers who think that the work of children or the working with children is unim- 
portant, and who are constantly hoping to obtain the teaching of older folks, let it be said that good 
educators disagree with them. Teachers of children should receive just as much compensation 
and honor as others 

If children had more careful teachers and the teachers received as much consideration, the 
human race would be that much better prepared for life’s duties. A pupil properly coached in 
art in the first five years will be successful in the high school art. Lacking the foundation princi- 
ples in the age when impressions count the most, they travel with a handicap through future art 
studies. 

temember the discovery of printing whenever you commence to disparage the training 01 
entertaining of the little folks. 


NOW THAT THE WAR IS OVER 


Is there any good reason why the school art department should be a bell-hop for the com- 
munity? In many places the art teacher and her students at the sacrifice of their own interests, 
have met eleventh hour demands for posters, signs, place cards, decorations, and every conceivable 
demand where artistic talent could serve. This was done nobly to meet the war needs during a 
war period, but it seems that many communities do not know that the war need has ended. The 
art teacher should not have her regular problems and class work interfered with by personal 
demands from the principal or other teachers, or by fraternal or charitable organizations. 

Correlation of art does not mean serving spontaneous whims or demands, but an organized, 
consistent interweaving of art problems with the regular courses of the school and in turn serving 
the general industrial requirements of the country. 

Those who do not think that the art department is a serious, definite, much needed national 
requirement, should be educated differently. Let the hundred and one demands be put on a 
basis as follows—that every piece of art work will be charged for on a reasonable basis, such work 
to be done by pupils after school hours and the funds so secured to be donated to an art library or 
art prints, something of benefit and help to the art class. A school art club may be organized 
to take charge of such work and it will prove a good training for the art students. 

Merchants and organizations do not think of sending their accounts to the high school to 
be balanced or housewives their mending to the sewing class. Therefore, why should the art class 
be expected to be pleased to fill every conceivable demand for art work. 
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“TL Want to Know: 








He thal knows & knows \ 7 He thal knows & won 
nol ihai he knows 15 thai he knows 1s 
asleep. Waken him wise Follow him \} 


—————————— J 


S 
He thal | knows nol & \ snol & \-/He thal knowsnol & knows ) 
Knows nol thai he knows! { ihal he knows nol is willing | 
1} not isa fool Shun him) »} |_to learn Teach h im 





In making posl rs tn opaque vater-colors the paint sometime ha a tendency to chip off 


MW hat CauUsES this? 


There are several reasons. Occasionally the paint does not contain enough mucilage to give 


it sufficient adhering quality. This can be overcome by mixing about a spoonful of mucilage with 
i small jar of the paint Another case in which paint will chip is where the artist has put several 
oats of opaque paint one over the other. The paint layers beneath have a tendency to absorb 

the glue or sizing from the top layer This causes the paint on the top coat to chip off in bubbles 
r flakes 


\ third case is where a heavy coat of opaque watercolor has been put onto a thin sheet of 
poster paper. The thin paper when handled naturally bends and folds easily and in doing so 
pulls away from the brittle layer of paint This is a mistake often made Good posters deserv 


» be put on fairly heavy paper. 


What causes drawing pens to give a thick muddy line after being used a short time? 

Che chances are that you have allowed ink to dry on the pen after using it If the pen is not 
cleaned with a soft cloth after drawing with it, the ink evaporates leaving little scales of carbon 
sticking to the pen. It is this residue carbon which prevents the pen from working properly 


his may be scraped off lightly with a knife and pen point cleaned with a little vinegar on a clot! 


How can you make color stick to a qlossy photograph? I find it d fhe ili to retouch photo t} 
hiny surface 


Professional retouchers use various methods. A medium must be used which will not injure 


e texture of the photograph. One of the commonest methods is to use ordinary taleum powder 
Dab a little powder onto a soft cloth or finger tip and then rub it over the surface you wish to 
touch. After the retouching is done the powder can be dusted off. Metal powder polish such 


is used for polishing silver is also excellent for this purpose 


How soon in the grade s do you think children should be taught to lette 


Children letter naturally. A child first learning to write his own name nearly always prints 


This tendency should be encouraged and made specific in at least the Third grade. A simpk 
form of alphabet made of single strokes and but few curves should be used. Teachers are all 

creed that lettering is a subject which every student should learn 

oo 
W hat is the best way to overcome the idea in the minds of some p ipils that they absolutely can not 
sass 

One teacher who seemed to have a great deal of success in this line would generally spend a 
W minutes with such students and tell them that it is just as natural for us to learn how to draw 
it is to learn to write. Of course some have more talent than others, just as some people write 
better hand than others, but we can all draw to some extent. If in addition to this all the good 
itures in such students’ work is favorably commented upon, the students soon gain confidence 
themselves which often results in unusually good work. 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere 


TEACHERS EVERYWHERE ARE INVITED TO SEND IN ORIGINAL IDEAS AND ALPHABETICON MATERIAL 
FOR THIS DEPARTMENT THE EDITORS ARE GLAD TO CONSIDER ANYTHING SUBMITTED AND WILL 


PUBLISH IT IF POSSIBLI HELPS FOR THI 

THE ROMAN ALPHABET and its deri- 
vation is illustrated in this issue. The pure 
classic form of the Roman letter, forming the 
basic structure for all other of our alphabets 
still remains more beautiful than the variations 
Too many t¢ achers and students are attracted 
by erratic and complicated letter shapes 
Lettering may be as artistic as the artist 
wishes, but artistic qualities do not necessitate 
superfluous swirls and elaborated serifs and 
intricate forms. Lettering should be unified 
with the design, cover, illustration, or whatever 
It should not 


stand apart as an unrelated portion. ~ When in 


purpose to which it is applied. 
doubt use Roman If Roman lettering does 
not harmonize with your work, it may be good 
proof that your work is over-ornate and lacking 
in that simple dignity that American art re- 
quires if it will stand the test of time 

Roman lettering forms contain that elas- 
ticity of construction and change of proportion 
that create eye-pleasure to the type page. 
Those letter forms which have established set 
repeated measures for all the letters of the 
alphabet have gained nothing but mechanical 
regularity at the sacrifice of artisticness. Study 
the Roman alphabet. 


THERE WAS A TIME when lettering and 
printing subjects were thought of as subjects 
appropriate only for the upper grades or high 
Today finds almost all art textbooks 
for the grades including problems or exercises in 
lettering for the small folks. 


schools. 


Time will elim- 
inate faults of lettering that still occur in such 
publications, but when compared with the 
educator’s view of the usefulness of lettering 
and printing ten years ago, the advance is very 
encouraging. Ina test given several years ago, 
wherein children were asked to submit copies of 
a series of subjects given to them, the greatest 
proportion of subjects selected were those of 
lettering. 
with what enthusiasm and zeal their pupils 
apply themselves to lettering. It is a thing 


Any teacher of the grades knows 


near and dear to them because lettering has 
been the key opening to them the stories they 


GRADE TEACHERS ARE ESPECIALLY DESIRED. 


love. If we grown-ups could but adopt more 
of this childish appreciation and application to 
the art of our printed page, what a wonderful 
development would occur in American Art. of 
the Book! 


PRINT METHODS. With this issue the 
print methods in the series illustrated by Pedro 
J. Lemos will explain the various processes 
used in photoengraving. Photoengraving made 
possible the well-illustrated book and magazine 
and gave to the artist a medium which mort 
truly expressed his illustrations without the 
While the intaglio 


plate, wood engraving and lithography was ex- 


need of an intermediary. 


pensive and intricate in reproduction, photo- 
engraving became inexpensive by comparison 

These great advantages and the wonderful 
developments of producing illustrations in 
varying expressions of line, tone, and color hav 
been the greatest impetus to the printing in- 
dustry in this century, and of immense benefit 
\ thorough knowledge of the 


capacities, limitations, and various illustration 


to the fine arts. 


methods for the printed page should form part 
of every illustration, commercial art, and print- 
ing student’s knowledge. 
PHOTOGRAPH BOOK PLATES. 
cellent 


An ex- 
method of securing book plates i 
limited editions by photography is explained by 
Miss Hazel Willis, Art Instructor of the Skid- 
more School of Arts, New York, as follows: 

Owing to the expense of zinc etchings and print- 
ing during the war, it occurred to me that we 
might get practically the same results by pho- 
tography. We went through the usual plan- 
recalling the use and meaning of book plates 
symbolism of life interest, etc., and then afte 
each individual had gathered the ideas she 
wished to express, we executed them in char- 
coal on a full sheet of charcoal paper After 
fixing them carefully we took them to the local 
commercial photographer who charged us 
twenty cents apiece for plates and a few cents 
In this 


way one may order as few or as many as one 


for the prints, according to the size 


needs at small expense. 
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COSTUME 21 , 4 1-8-15 1670-1720 


















































1670-1720. Both men and women shared the love of finery and nicety of detail that charactered 


e costume of this time. Materials were rich, much velvet being used, encrusted with gold 


ndings and trimmings. A distinguishing feature of women’s costume was the lace commode, 


e stiff ruffles standing upright on the top of the head, ana folds falling over the shoulder, and 
down the back. Lace also formed an apron in front. The skirt was caught up in a fold over the 
ps, falling away into a large and heavy train. The men wore long curled wigs, large plumed 


ts, embroidered surcoats, with large cuffs and pockets, colored hose and buckled shoes. 


HE Man: Hat, Bj, Feathers, Y}; Surcoat, PS; Bandings, Bj, Yi, and Gold: Waistcoat, 


BG}; Hose, Bj; Shoes, YR3. 


] 


luz Woman: Lace Commode and Apron, Bj; Bodice and Overskirt, G{; Underskirt, YR$; 


fles, Y3; Ribbons, Y?. 
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Editorial Page 
HAVE YOU WON THE DEGREE OF H.O. P. k.? 


N the last few years there has been a continuous scramble by art teachers for 

college degrees. Not that such degrees necessarily brought greater efficiency 
to the subject that came from higher perfection or finer achievement in their own 
profession, but for the queer reason that they could secure better promotion or 
standing in their schools if an appendix of alphabetic motifs could appear with their 
name. Such aims and such demands by school principals and educators are sure 
to defeat the very purpose for which education stands, and continues the greatest 
obstacle to the betterment of American art education today. That obstacle is the 
pitiful condition of teachers everyW here teaching art who have been highly educated 
in every subject excepting the subject they are supposed to teach. 

This condition has presented our schools with expounders of theory and theory 
only; with an annual output of graduate students who have been experimented 
upon. It has caused the professional man and manufacturer to deride our school 
art training, and the community to estimate the school’s art department as a frill 
It has caused the normal student specializing in art teaching to secure ninety pel 
cent other subjects and only ten percent art training, and the crippled work goes o1 

Plain words these— but it is a condition that needs correction, and that soo1 
for every college professor knows that many secure degrees and degrees only. I 
American Art and Industry are to be corrected through the schools, the art educa 
tors must first be thorough and professional teachers of their subjects kiver) 
teacher who teaches a subject of art application should be capable ol going into 
the world and doing that subject acceptably to the world. Degrees mean nothing 
in the world of practicability. It is not what you add to your name but what you 
can do with your head and hands. I have seen art teachers with a list of credits 
and degrees that would nearly fill this page, but whose work was that of beginners 
and I have met others whose life training was devoid of degrees but whose abilit 
and teaching was a strong force in the world’s work. 


I recall the director who demanded that each teacher exhibit their person 


work that the students could see that they were doers and not savers only. Wise 
director. And the manufacturer who said, “I don’t want to see your degrees or 
your diplomas, but what can you do?”’ Wise business man. Both wanted effi- 


ciency—not titles. Both wanted one-hundred percent efficiency in the subject 
they were paying for. 

Hore for the art teacher and Hope for American art lies only in each art 
teacher being able to conscientiously add the degree of H. O.-P. E. to his name, 
which signifies Having One-Hundred Percent Efficiency. And the best part of it 


is that it comes only by individual effort and not through manipulations of college 


courses. 
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PRINTING 49 OPEN LINE ENGRAVING 
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XI PHOTOENGRAVING PRINT METHOD OPEN LINE WORK 


ZINC LINE ENGRAVING (Relief) 


HOTOENGRAVING is the most generally used method employed in 
P modern illustration. As its name implies it is a combination process 

of photography and engraving. Experiments in photographic en- 
graving gave rise to photography itself. The aim of Nicéplure Niepce 
when he began his researches in 1813, was not only to fix the image ob- 
tained by his camera on a metal plate, but to convert this plate Into an 
engraving for printing purposes. His early death prevented his perfecting 
the process, which was developed in later years. While there are several] 





methods in photoengraving the simplest method is known as Line Engrav- 
ing which is produced from drawings made in line or multiple parts of 


lines such as pen and line crayon drawings on white paper 




















PRINTING 49 FINE LINE ENGRAVING 

















| XII. PHOTOENGRAVING PRINT METHOD FINE LINE WORK 


| ZINC LINE ENGRAVING (Relief) 


INE engraving includes also the Fine Line methods. Fine Line 
work refers to line drawings made with finely drawn lines or where 
the use of stipple, spatter, prepared paper surfaces and line shading 
machine work result in gradations secured by multiple black dots or parts 
of lines. Successful engravings from fine line methods require that all 
parts be black and defined clearly against white paper. Open line en- 
gravings may be reduced fifty per cent but fine line engravings should not 
be reduced over thirty-t hree per cent. . 
Photoengraving is a process wherein the image is printed upon a sen- 
sitized metal surface, the image becoming impervious to the action of acid 
which thereby leaves the subject in relief, producing a printing surface 
To insure very fine details, fine line work is sometimes etched on copper 























PLANT LIFE 10 BRUSH WORK 


Ne, 








FOX GLOVE 


FOX GLOVE IN BRUSH WORK THE ABOVE FLOWER STUDY HAS BEEN RENDERED WITH BRUSH AND 
INK, A DARK AND LIGHT PATTERN BEING ARRANGED IN BOTH THE FLOWERS AND THE LEAVES. THI 
BRUSH PERMITS OF LINES BEING MADE CONVEYING STRENGTH IN CONSTRUCTION COMBINED WITH 
CHARACTER OF PLANT GROWTH. 
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PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY 39 
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ND OX GLOVE DESIGNS-——-WHILE THE USE OF THE BRUSH MAY BE MORE DIFFICULT AT THE BEGINNING 
HI O SECURE CONTROL OF THAN THE PEN, ONCE IT IS SECURED IT GIVES GREATER EXPRESSION THAN 
TH 


HE PEN. THE POINT PRODUCES THE FINEST DETAIL WHILE EVERY PRESSURE OF THE BRUSH PRO- 
DUCES VARIATIONS IN LINE MEASURE, AND THE DARK MASSES ARE COVERED RAPIDLY. 
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SCHOOL ARTS 


Book Reviews 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SINGING, has estimated the time given to music in our public 
schools, and in order to give the utmost possible benefit from the time expended has developed a 
plan of class instruction in a volume entitled ‘‘The Melodic Method in Music”’ which has been 
recently published by the Macmillan Company of New York. The author states in the intro- 
duction that “such a plan must be forwarded on an understanding of the exact educational pur 
pose of music; it must accord with the psychological laws of the child’s mental and spiritua 
growth; and it must present music always as an art, the most important indeed among all the 
arts of emotional expression.’’ The method as outlined by chapter headings is analytical as to 
the basis for and the teaching of appreciation, of cultivation and of production. The development 
of the melodic sense in sight reading is carefully explained an many practical aspects of class 
instruction is discussed Our postpaid price, $1.34 


DRAFTING ROOM METHODS is a book issued by the D. Van Nostrand Co. of New York 
by Charles D. Collins. It is composed of standards and forms and is a reference book for engi- 
neering offices and draftsmen. It is made up into four divisions—Part I, Drafting Room; Part 
II, Standards, Symbols, and Abbreviations; Part III], Forms; and Part IV, Miscellaneous 
Tables. It contains a large number of diagrams and charts. Our postpaid price, $1.74 


PROPOSED PLAN FOR A SCHOOL OF TRADES by Charles A. Bennett is a Brochure 
on Industrial Education prepared for the City of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and the report has been 
published by the Manual Arts Press of Peoria, Ill. The booklet briefly summarizes many of the 
characteristic features of the foremost schools in this and other countries. The plan includes 
courses for Building, Machine, Printing, Textile, Ceramic, and Leather trades. The scheme has 
many features applicable to conditions in the United States or to conditions in any country 


Ou postpaid price, 30. 


KLEMENTS OF PLANE TRIGONOMETRY by Alfred M. Kenyon and Louis Ingold and 
published by Macmillan Co., New York. This book is arranged to meet the need of the beginner 
in Trigonometry and is adapted to the needs of the secondary schools as well as colleges Illus- 
trated material abounds and explanations are worked out in detail Our postpaid price, $1.15 

VERSE FOR PATRIOTS—To Encourage Good Citizenship, compiled by Jean Broadhurst 
and Clara Lawton Rhodes is illustrated with seven illustrations from paintings and photographs, 
and published by J. B. Lippincott Co. This well arranged book of poetry offers an ideal aid to the 
teaching of patriotism in the schools and includes the verse produced during the recent war. 


Our postpaid price, $1.7 


WOODCRAFT BOYS AT SUNSET ISLAND is a story of a vacation spent on an island in 
Penobscot Bay. The children (boys and girls) of two or three families in the vicinity form Wood- 
craft groups and spend the summer, for the most part, in a contest for the chieftainship of the 
Island. Beside the routine of the Woodcraft, there are a number of adventures to describe 
a wreck, the theft of a launch and its recovery, a cruise, the capture of a large Mola, the burning 
of a launch, ete. In the course of the book the author has something to say about nearly all 
outdoor sports for young people: hunting, fishing, botanizing, star-gazing, aquaplaning, shooting, 
swimming, dancing, singing, and play acting. Our postpaid price, $1.70 

The book is published by George H. Doran Co., of New York and is written by Lillian Roy 
and M. F. Hoisington. 


PREVOCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS, by Harry E. Wood, and James H. Smith, 
both teachers of practical experience. The aim of the book is to present the fundamentals of 
prevocational and industrial work in a clear and definite way and to provide a good proportion of 
study and expression toward a vocational outlook. Rural schools, township high schools and 
city school problems are represented in the book. Published by Atkinson, Mentzer & Co., of 


Chicago. Our postpaid price, $1.00 





























KETTERING 42 HAND LETTERING 
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ND LETTERING—THE HAND-LETTERED PAGE IS MORE ARTISTIC THAN THE TYPE-SET PAGE, BECAUSE 

rTHE GREATER LIBERTY IN SELECTION OF FORMS AND SIZES OF THE LETTERS. HAND LETTERING 
O PERMITS PERFECT LETTER SPACING. WHERE THE BEST LETTER DISPLAY IS WANTED THE 
rIST WHO CAN LETTER WELL IS NEEDED. 
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BOOK BINDING 


FOR BEGINNERS 


By FLORENCE O. BEAN 
Assistant in Manual Arts 
Boston Public Schools 


Revised and 
Enlarged Second 
Edition 


The sale of the first edition of Boox- 
BINDING has been very successful, 
many cities ordering each year for new 
classes. The second edition has been 
revised and brought up to date, adding several War-time problems of special interest. 

In general the book outlines a course suitable for grades five and six, which stimulates 
constructive activities and develops industrial intelligence. It should be noted that its 
industrial significance is much wider than its title would indicate and also that it is so planned 
that it may be used successfully in schools where special teachers and expensive equip- 
ments are impossible. 














Every problem is carefully planned. The list of supplies and inexpensive equipment 
shows everything that is needed to handle either a single problem or the entire course. 


CONTENTS 
Equipment. 6. Folding Checkerboard. 
Materials. Checkers. 
ones . Picture Frame. 
PROBLEMS 8. Hinged Covers. 
. Booklet. A. A Sketch Book. 
Scrap Book. B. A Scrap Book. 
2. A Holder for the Parts of a Model. C. A Postcard Album. 
3. Mounts and Pads. D. A Clipping File. 

A. Mount of a Calendar or Picture 9. Boxes. 

B. Mount for Memorandum Pad . Posteard Holder. 

C. Pocket Memorandum Pad. . Slip Box. 

D. Blotter. 2. Portfolio. 

. A. A Needlecase. A. What it Consists of. 
B. A Checkerboard. B. Uses. 

C. A Blotter 13. Stationery Holder. 

. Mounts and Covers. 14. Sewing and Binding a Book. 
A. A Calendar Stand. 15. Sewing a Book on a Frame. 
B. Another Calendar Mount. 16. Rebinding a Paper-Covered Book. 
C. A Needle Book. 17. Binding New Printed Sheets. 
D. A Covered Memorandum Pad. 18. Rebinding an Old Book. 


Cloth bound, 98 pages, 6x9 with 56 illustrations and 18 problems. 
Price $1.50, postpaid 
Published by 


THE DAVIS PRESS, 25 Foster St., Worcester, Mass. 











